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AMERICA 

Agricultural Argentina. Statistics for the year 1909-1910. Prepared by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Statistics and Rural Economy for the Ministry 
of Agriculture of the Argentine Republic. 165 pp., index, synopsis, and map. 
Printing office of the Argentine Meteorological Department, Buenos Aires, 
1 9 10. 

Comparing the Argentine agricultural system with that of Canada, we may 
call the latter intensive and must call the former extensive. Thus, in Canada 
the farms of less than zoo acres constitute 88 per cent, of th? total of holdings 
of rural property; in Argentina the holdings are relatively large, and it appears 
that farms which best respond to the present conditions of agriculture there are 
those of 500 to 750 acres. The capital required for farming operations in Can- 
ada is $59.25 gold per hectare (2.47 acres), including the value of the land, 
buildings, and machinery; in Argentina, $27.70 gold per hectare. The increase 
in land farmed in Canada between 1871 and 1891 was 75 per cent.; the increase 
in the area devoted exclusively to the cultivation of cereals in Argentina between 
1895 an d I 9°9 was 284 per cent. The value of agricultural and pastoral pro- 
ducts exported in 1905 was: Canadian exports, $93,331,608 gold; Argentine, 
$311,278,220 gold. 

Such figures as the foregoing arrest attention, especially because the in- 
habitants of the two countries compared are about equal in number, though the 
area of Argentina is only one-third as great as that of Canada. Senor Lahitte, 
chief of the bureau which prepared 'Agricultural Argentina," says that the 
comparison was deemed necessary in order to explain the raison d'etre of the 
Argentine extensive agricultural system, "founded on this principle of rural 
economy: to obtain the maximum of profit with a minimum of capital and labor." 
The republic has at present, according to this latest official statement, 19,000,000 
hectares of cultivated land. The increase is shown as follows: From 1810 to 
1888, only 2,380,000 hectares; from 1888 to 1910, nearly 17,000,000 hectares. Ex- 
ported products of stock-farming were valued at only $3,300,000 in 1822 and at 
$71,075,955 in 1888, but in 1909 their value was $153,548,356. The value (in 
gold) of agricultural and pastoral exports combined was $392,000,000 in 1909. 

M. W. 

En Am^rique latine. 2e Edition. By Henri Turot. Preface by Pierre 

Baudin. viii and 359 pp., 144 illustrations and 2 maps. Vuibert et Nony, 

Paris. No date. 

M. Henri Turot has written several books beside the present work. He is 

warmly commended by his fellow-countrymen, for the display of exceptional 

activity as a traveler and of talent as a writer; but to us, unfortunately, it 
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seems only too plain that such undeniable gifts were placed on the altar of 
special interests when he visited Brazil and Argentina. Those are countries 
that need to make friends everywhere, and have a fairly clear title to the friend- 
ship of every great nation. There is opportunity for all in the future develop- 
ment of Brazil and Argentina. We must, however, try to accept without cynical 
comment the conclusion that we have here, in this attractive volume: special 
pleading in favor of the extension of French influence (in opposition to the 
entirely legitimate American interests) throughout southeastern South America. 
M. Pierre Baudin says in the preface that the great merit of "En Amerique 
latine" is that Henri Turot depicts a land admirably prepared to receive the 
French, to follow the lead of France, to love Frenchmen and lavish treasures on 
them. 

"The mission of M. Root and the Pan-American Congress at Rio are two 
great 'acts' which it would be wrong for us to regard without personal interest. 
As Henri Turot says very justly (and he was there as an attentive spectator), 
they were productive of temporary impressions rather than of permanent re- 
sults. Feeble, separated by violent discord, distressed by revolutions, the south- 
ern republics formerly offered themselves as easy prey to the political designs of 
the north. The latter . . . had not sufficient knowledge to see all the chances 
that offered themselves to her at that time. To-day she is evidently impressed 
by the awakening of these countries endowed with incomparable natural re- 
sources . . . But her clairvoyance appears to be tardy and too selfish. She is 
suspected. The republics commence to feel their own power and they know 
their good fortune. Their tendency is rather to follow such affinities as appeal 
to them through community of race and of civilization than the inaffective and 
inferior territorial relationship. Without repulsing the overtures of their great 
neighbors, they yield more willingly to their inborn predilection for their great 
Latin sister. They come to France. They invite the French to visit them. They 
prefer the French language. They crave the instruction of our teachers, the 
advice of our statesmen. They adopt our fashions, our literature, our drama. 
They only ask that they may share the overflow of the enormous accumulations 
of wealth in France . . ." 

In the chapter entitled "fitats-Unis et Bresil" the author says: "Did the United 
States have the idea of forming a league between North America and South 
America, for the purpose of boycotting European products? That is possible. 
But in any event they quickly perceived the assured failure of such an attempt, 
and they gave it up. In fine, if M. Root desired for political reasons a sort of 
American confederation stretching from the mouth of the Hudson to the Straits 
of Magellan, he easily acquired the conviction, in the course of his voyage, that 
such a project cannot possibly be realized. Was it this deconvenue which in- 
spired the attitude of the United States at the last Hague conference? I do not 
know. But at any rate it is well to mention that, when wishing to establish 
categories among the states there represented, the North American delegates, by 
proposing to put Argentina and Brazil in the rank of powers of the fourth or 
fifth class, cruelly wounded the pride of those whom they were anxious to capti- 
vate the year before. Great was the anger felt throughout Brazil on reading 
the debates in regard to the tribunals of arbitration ... On the other hand, the 
prestige of France was enhanced in the eyes of the Brazilians who saw M. Leon 
Bourgeois seconding with all his ability — for the reason that they were just — the 
opinions of M. de Rio Branco, so eloquently brought forward at the Hague by 
the Brazilian senator, Ruy Barbosa." 



